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THE CABINET. and soft. The air was “‘ The last rose of summer,” and floated on the autumn blast—and the words which fell on 
awakened many painful associations in his mind. It was} his ear, harrowed his soul with anguish. 

the last song that Caroline had ever sung for him on that)! Sleep on, sleep o hou wilt not wake 

THE EFFECT OF A SINGLE FOLLY. eventful evening when a “ trifle light as air” had made an| Although — Ellen's heart soy 
everlasting breach between them. He approached nearer, || To see thee thus so calmly lie, 

; and distinctly heard the following words : i Unmindful of her tearful eye. 

(Concinded) ’Tis the last blooming summer And art thou gone, my Caroline? 


Ir was less than a year from the time of the masquerade These eyes shall behold— | Oh ! art thou, now, no longer mine ? 
: Long, long ere another, } Then fare thee well—why should | weep 


that the public papers announced the marriage of Colonel | This heart shall be cold: To see thee thus so sweetly sleep ? 
Graham with the beautiful and accomplished Caroline Wil- | H But ab! tes best deolt . This week wee eevee Oe +o lati 
ton; and from that hour the disappointed and disgusted | H yo cuties ae been shill'd It was not meant thy home to be : 
Landon foreswore all intercourse with the female sex i And I grieve not, that chauty Thou wast to us a season given, 

Graham had once been among the number of his friends; : Its pulse shall be still’d. ~ But thy abiding place is heaven. 
but he was the man, of all others, whom he would have | i Alone and in sorrow, The strain ceased, and sobs were heard audibly in place 
warned her to avoid. Handsome and insinuating in his |; Dark hours roll by, of the music. Landon was much affected, and as he had 
manners, and apparently all that was good and amiable, | Forsaken and friendless, once known Ellen Sinclair, the bosom friead of Caroline in 
he was, in reality, selfish, designing and tyrannical, and al} Why should I not die? the days of her happiness, he entered the apartment wher¢ 
together incapable ot loving. Vanity was his ruling pas-|| The turf will lie lightly sht was sitting, by the remains of her youthful companion 
sion—and vanity, once gratified, becomes a cold and heart-| Above the lone spot, | Ellen started at his well-remembered form, and then, witl: 
less feeling towards its object. I Ww here the heart-broken Sstranget a look of coldness, haughtily said, “‘ You have come ton late 

Caroline had lost her mother ; and her father, though in- | Is laid and forget. Mr. Landon. Why do you intrude at such a moment? Would 
dulgent, even to a fault, was a man of business, and too! With the last stanza, the voice seemed to falter, and there) you take a last look at those still, cold features, beautiful 
much occupied with the affairs of the world, to think much! Was a slight pause, apparently from uncontrollable feeling, | even in death !—but oh! ‘ the spirit is not there.’ ” 
of those of the heart. He had been led to believe that Mr. | in the concluding line. Landon stood as if chained to the | Landon spoke not, but turned to the bed, and knelt by the 
Landon and his daughter had broken their engagement to) ground. The image of Caroline fiitted before his imagina-) G4. of jis departed love. Long did he gaze in silence—till 
each other, by mutual consent, and though exceedingly tion, as he had last seen her in her innocence and loveli-| a¢ Jeneth, in a voice choked with strong emotion, he ex 
mortified at so unexpected a termination of the projected ness, and he could not devest himself of the idea that he} | claimed, “ Sleep on, beloved Caroline !—Sleep on, in thy 
ailiance, he said little on the subject: and when Caroline had again heard the Sweet tones of her voice. Deep inte-| calm, unbroken rest !—Far, far happier art thou now, than 
onased aie that it was her choice to marry Colonel Gra-| rest oe vee ang hago ats a en catch a glimpse of the| | he who is gazing on thy senseless form, with a broken heart 
ham, he kindly told her to consult her own happiness, and arstnaiagt before he applied for admittance, and he was €C-! Oh! that I had left thee under thy father’s roof, beautiful 
act according to her wishes. He did not live to witness the | cidentally gratified. The curtele w —_ chates = window | and innocent, and happy as thou wast when I first saw thee 
trials and vicissitudes of her future life; and she rejoiced in | “45 suddenly drawn aside, as if to admit the air, and a Swect flower! thou mightest have bloomed wild, and lived 
the midst of her sorrows, that he was spared the pang of | youthful female, dressed in black, appeared to be the only out thy days—but, transplanted, and fostered with too much 
knowing that she had sealed her owa misery, by her hasty | ‘mate of the apartment. Landon ~— concealed one Pat | care, thou wast unable, like a green-house plant, to bear the 
hy the chrubbery, end ganed with an intensity of Siding pitiless blasts of the world. Why did I take thee from the 
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union. 
The flowers of three summers b2d bloomed and faded which absorbed every thought. The lady passed her bent protector which nature had given thee? Oh! too severely 
to her forehead, and walked from the easement. He could| have I been punished for my presumption and vanity. Thou 
his love: and time had worn out the first bitterness of feel- — ameen; Swan eneey ma /- « oe aqueeet Carctine gone! and this work of death is all the effect of one sin 
ing, and destroyed much of his resentment towards Caro- Ww ilton—and as she turned again, the light fell full on her) ste folly in me.” 
line. He began to judge calmly and rationally of the past, ence, and removed the last shadow of doubt. Yes, it was The heart-stricken mourner rose from his knees and left 
and acknowledge to his own heart that he had been greatly indeed she—but oh ! how changed from the blooming beau-)| ,),, room: and it was many wecks after the turf had been 
to blame. It was the blind impetuosity of his own disposi- | ‘Y of other days. Consumption and sorrow were fast per-|| jaig on the grave of Caroline, ere he could bring himself to 
tion which had dictated his last words to her, and provoked forming their work of death—and her song seemed pro-, inquire the particulars of her history since ber marriage 
the proud reply, which had separated them for ever. He |) phetic of her early doom. The roses had faded from her h Her tale was a common one, It was the story of a woman 
felt that he should not have utterly forsaken her fora single | cheeks, and her eyes had lost their once joyful expression ; | disappojnted in her first love—marrying from other feel 
folly. So young, so beautiful, so full of joyous spirits, and | ¥4t 2othing could dispel the charm which the soul of virtue ings—fulfilling her duties to ber husband with fidelity, but 
so free from the world’s guile, how could he thus aban- | sand intelligence diffused over her lovely countenance. | with a broken heart—neglected by the man for whom she 
| Landon rushed forward, and would have forced himself had sacrificed her happiness, and at last forsaken and left 


don her? i. 
She had left her native place, and gone with her husband j into her presence—but, as he laid his hand on the latch of | to die in the spring-time of life, with injured feclings, withe: 
ie knew not whither. Fle made no inquiries concerning || ‘*¢ door, the thought darted across his mind, “ she is mar-|| od affections, and blighted hopes 
her fate, and his friends never mentioned her name in his | ried !"—and he turned hastily away.—* Ungrateful, mis- | She left a few lines for Landon, written just befure het 
Indeed, he kept up but little intercourse with | guided C aroline,” said he to himself, ‘‘ why hast thou again death. They were as follows : ss 
| crossed my view? It is not for me to sooth thy sorrows j “To my early benefactor, I would devote a few of the 
now—and the husband thou hast chosen, where is he ! | remaining moments of my life. They must, indeed, be few 
These thoughts nerved him to quit the spot, and disco-) 6.1 feel that Lam dying. Ten years have passed, Landon 
vering a beaten track, he pursued his way, and soon found | 51-6 | was first taught to look ‘up to you as my protector 
ashelter for the night. The next morving he departed, | adviser, and best friend. It dare not look back on the first 
|| without asking a single question concerning the cottage °r!! six, because I must not now indulge those feclings which 
| its inhabitants: but the memory of that pale face and wasted | lever come with the recollection of that golden part of my 
| form, haunted him wherever he went. ‘life. My foolish he art sometimes whispers me, “ how hap 
Summer had glided away, and the falling leaves of au- py I might have been !”’ but, believe me, my friend, the hap 
tumn cast a deeper gloom over his mind. In the romance. | piness of this world, after al!, is buta dream. The last fow 


j and eccentricity of his disposition, he had buried all his p: ain-| | years have been to me an age of sorrow; and young as I 
I feel that I have lived long 


since the fatal barrier iad been riaced between Landon and 


presence. 
those who knew him. He either spent his time in travelling, || 
er secluded himself within his own walls; and the once, 
brilliant, fascinating, and elegant Landon, secmed changed | 
to the morose and gloomy recluse. | 

He had been wandering through the country during the | 
summer mouths, impelled by a restless spirit that haunted, 
him incessantly; and in one of his excursions he missed his 
way, and found himself, late in the evening, apparently in 
an unfrequented place, and probably far from any habita-! 
tion: but after riding on rapidly for half an hour, and suf-| 
fering &is horse to take his own course, he discovered a i 
light, and turned toward it. As he approached, he found it | ful thoughts and feelings in his own bosom: but they be-) am, 1 am contented to die 
came from a small] cottage surrounded with shrubbery ; and |came at length too bitter to be borne, and he dete rmined | | enough to have had my full share of cood and evil—but th< 
dismounting, he walked slowly and cautiously on, till within | secretly to revisit the lonely cottage. } evil has been better for me than the good. It has turned 
a few yards of the window whence it issued. It was a still) Evening again cast her shadows on the surrounding ob-|| my thoughts from the joys which pass away, to those which 
evening, in the month of June, and the moon was just rising || jects, and a dim light shone faintly from the same case -ment|| endure for ever; and it has tanght me to seek the straight 
in a cloudless sky. Landon stopped for a moment, and | window. Landon reached, unobserved, the very spot stenil and narrow path, which leads toa brighter and a better 
contemplated the scene with an indescribable feeling of me- || he had last stood; and what were his sensations to hear! world. 





tancholy. Suddenly the sound of music came from the | again the notes of music! It was a voice of sorrow, and | | « Had it been the will ef Providence, I should have 
house, He listened. [t was a low, mournful voice, vet sweet. | seemed a requiem over the dead. Wildly and cclemaly it |joiced to sce you ouce more: but it may not be—we can 
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never meet again in this world. AGew short hours will 
probably finish my brief career, and close the scene of life 
forever. Your noble and generous heart will mourn, I 
know, for my early fate, and my last earthly thoughts will 
linger with the benefactor of my youth. There is a feeling 
that will not die, but with the last spark of my life. There 
is a deep and enduring affection, which is often found in 
woman's heart. If unfortunate, it may be concealed, and 
struggled with, and schooled into submission, amidst other 


cares and duties; but when the hour of death approaches, | 


it will assert its power, and swallow up every other earthly 
feeling. 

“ | know, too well, that the bright prospect of my early 
days were all blasted by a single folly—and the effect of 
that one has caused me to commit a hundred others, which 
have brought misfortune, and misery, and death, in their 
train—but | mourn not now, for myself—I grieve ouly for 
the sorrows which I have inflicted on the best of men, Oh, 
Landon, forgive my ingratitude to you—forgive the cruel 
disappointment of your hopes, the desolation I have spread 
around your path, and drop one tear to the memory of the 
wretched Carouine.” 

Weeks, and months, and years, glided on, unheeded, by 
the desolate and heart-broken Landon—but time at length 
softened the violence of grief, and wore away the heavy 
gloom of disappointment. In the very prime of life, rich, 
handsome, and accomplished, with splendid talents and 
brilliant genius, he could not fail of being an object of at- 
tention and interest. He began again to smile with the light 
of other days—to charm with his conversation, and delight 
with his various accomplishments; but his heart was buried 
in the early grave of his Caroline. Landon had loved, not 
as men love. Surrounded and courted, and flattered, by 


| 


/sustained by young maidens, whose tearful eyes be-| fading garland—and I remarked, that on the orange 
| trayed their sorrow, lay the earthly relics of loveli-|| blossom, (an emblem of constancy,) had fallen a soli- 
mess, worth, and affection. A chaplet of white roses, | tary tear! I made free to rescue one rose-bud from 
i] entwined with cypress and orange blossoms, confined || the desolation of the tomb, meet emblem of her who 
| her raven tresses. One dark lock alone had escaped || resembled it in purity, in sweetness, in beauty ; and, 
ithe frail band, and heightened, by the deep contrast, || alas! in their fate also they were allied—both called 
‘the fairness of that brow, where the veins were still in their hour of promise to wither in the grave ! 
faintly perceptible. } Years fleeted by me—care and toil added wrinkles 
All that art and nature could yield, to take away) to my brow, and blanched my cheek—time scattered 
‘from death its awful aspect, and soften the chilling | his gray hairs upon my head, and abated the strength 
atmosphere which surrounds the pall and the coffin, || of my youth, and tired with travel and business, I was 
| were heaped unsparingly around the unconscious vic-|| returning to lay me down beneath the green sod of 
tim ; but they were spread in vain; the heart refuses my native land. The lingering rays of an Italian sun- 
!all consolation in the first hours of utter desolation. || set quietly reposed upon the mountain tops around 
|The withering torch of the destroyer will not be di-|| the Lake Maggiore, and bight clouds passed over its 
‘verted thus. Time and prayer alone can heal, even|| mirror, then fleecy skirts, tinged with the mingling 
in a partial manner, the bleeding breast of the mourn-|| glories of gold, purple and crimson; these faded 
“ Their help cometh from above,” earth has no}! slowly, and at length the intense azure of the eastern 


I 


' 


jer l— 
|| balm—among the sons of men there ts no physician) heavens was only relieved by the star of evening, 
| for the sickness of the heart. ‘The firmness of a proud|| gently ushering in the modest twilight with her pen- 
|philosopher, the stoicism of the unbeliever, vanish, |sive eye and dewy locks. 

ijlike morning mists from the hills, at the appearance! ‘The dark sides of the mountains were deeply sha- 
yor - —— i apeiron ne . org we, ded with groves of tall chestnut trees and clustering 
horse. A weeping mother, bent in speechless agony | vineyards. Little towns and white villas, green pas- 
over her first-born, and the parting seemed to rend}! tures filled with happy flocks, and the humble cot- 
ithe chords of her own life asunder—nature paused | tage bright to the very roof with flowers and inter- 


| : 
|\long—and when she awoke from that trance, her| 


va, case Se Peay as hag wage Hoel | mingling leaves, peeped out at intervals through the 
jeyes no longer could rest on the pate face of ner wi thick foliage ; sparkling rills, glittering like pearl and 
|| loved—they had borne the mother far away from | silver, now taking their hue from the blue firmament, 
" > . ' r j 

l\her child. |; and anon from the emerald verdure, glided down the 


the young, the gay, ae a ro “ was still a Two brothers and a young sister came to kiss the! hills till their waters mingled with the lakes beneath. 
his first passion, and passed on through life, a solitary and |) ¢ ips of ir ‘ed and los pame Tre >y were |} . - 
meat nies, the dahe of a single foliy, and its fatal we vn ata sont hes gen nt ay, in Ge mide by woah ooamery lay Isola Bella, like 
effects. eam dorsi ‘d andy eahed ts “a i, vy a fair young child on the mother’s bosom, adorned to 
There was many a youtliful bosom whose warmest and ‘& I as = ees -_ . upon the silent me || the waters edge with aromatic plants. 
best affections would have been gladly devoted to him, had  meagetienennd” “ oon sae —, = quietly touched § citron trees flourished luxuriantly, and over the sup- 
; the snowy hand, as if fearful of disturbing hei dream- | porting branches wandered the wild vines, wreathing 
‘less slumbers. The loud and plaintive anthem as- | their purple clusters with the golden fruit and snowy 
jcended once more in the lofty dome, and I covered|! hjossoms, and, as if in very mockery of the art and 
,my face to give full scope to my suppressed feelings. ! pride of man, forming bowers and temples, and shady 
How long I remamed thus I know not, but when 1) pjaces to rest in at noon. Close to the shore, the 
| looked up, the mourners were gone, and the crowd || seeming garden of this little Eden, stood the ancient 
almost dispersed. 1 waited till all had departed save | palace, but the busy hand of time had left many a 
|| the priests and attendants, and then advanced nearer | mouldering token on the broken arcade and fallen 
{to the coffin, to take a last look also of the still beau-|| eotunins. 


Orange and 


he given the slightest encouragement :—but, “ the heart re- 
quires a heart, nor will be satisfied with less than it gives.” 
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FROM THE MEMORIAL 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


Ix passing through a city in Italy, I was inter- 
cepted by a funeral procession entering the Cathedral. 
J mingled with the crowd, and went in also, to listen 
to the service for the dead, which, in such places, is) 


tiful maiden, as she lay in her white vestments. An | 
aged man stood by, apparently regardless of every 
|thing but the corpse. 


Our little boat glided gently over the lake, and I 
|| gave my soul up to the soothing influence of the 
scene around me. Past images of corresponding live- 





ey 


| i“ Poor young victim - _said he, his voice almost | liness came before my mind’s eye in their pristine 
|, marticulate through grief, * and this is the decree 'lustre—* } lived over past times again,” and forgot 
of an insc rutable Providence—thou art taken in the || at length that I was sadly changed—that they were 
yaudily adorned chapels, the striking representations || hour of blossoming ; and I, a faded leaf, a bruised reed, | no Jonger. ‘The sound of a flute came softly over the 
of death and judgment that hung around, and distened || still left. But thou wert broken-hearted; the canker- } waters, and recalled me to present life again. A small 


to the muffled bells tolling heavily for the departed, || ¥°r™ reveled in thy bosom, and no thou art at rest. | white monument was now visible on the island, and 


|, Wo 
as peal after peal echoed along the distant aisles, like! 


peculiarly solemn and impressive to those unaccus- 
tomed to the ceremonies of the Catholic church. 


While I surveyed the lofty ceiling, the gloomy, but | 





May heaven afford thee that happiness which the world | as we were near the shore, I requested to land. A 
voices from the tombs beneath, the admonition once || denied thee !” 
sounded in the ears of a monarch came to my recol- |“ Amen !” said a low voice on my right hand. 1)/a bier, was sculptured on the tablet, a garland was on 
lection with irresistible force! ‘ Remember that | started back suddenly, and beheld, for the first time, |! her head, and one hand rested on her bosom. Above 
|a young man arrayed in mourning, standing at the | was engraved, “ THE BROKEN HEART.” 


foot of the bier; his arms were folded on his bosom, | 


| female figure, cut out of the stone, and reclining on 


thou art mortal !” 


, mee ; : a 
The evening sun shone full on the immense paint- || The boatman informed me that her name was Ellen 
| 


ed windows of the choir, yet scarcely penetrated the | * if to hide convulsive breathings; his countenance) Medici. She was betrothed to a young gentleman oi 
coloured panes, which threw a dim, uncertain light | Xpressed not only sorrow but despair; his eye was! hich birth and fortune, but man’s love is like the 
of mingled hues among the lofty arcades and deep | riveted on the maiden—but no tear moistened its un- ‘evening meteor, too often transient in its duration, 
recesses, merely rendering visible scarlet canopies | ¢@tthly lustre, or cooled the fevered cheek ; and yet) and desolating in its departure, Merely to gratify a 
and painted banners, as a trembling zephyr w andered | the deadly paleness and fearful calmness of his brow | foolish vanity, he deserted her habitation for weeks, 
through the silken folds. Upon the splendid altar || might have been mistaken tor peace—but it was Only | that at his return he might prove her unabated lov 
stood waxen tapers, glimmering like faint stars in the ilike the deceitful quiet of the ocean before it is agi-) and faithful devotion to him. Though perhaps never 
surrounding gloom, and lighting up the many sym- jtated by the tempest I offered wea hand: without guilty of gross misdeeds, he flirted with one, and flat- 
bols and precious relics of the Cathedral. || taking his eye from the object betore us, he grasped’ tered another, alike regardless of his own hongur and 

An illuminated cross, suspended from above, shed) it convulsively. | her feelings, whom he had sworn to love for ever and 
an emblematic effulgence over all, and, when unob- Bae Ay, broken-hearted And is a woman insensible to such 
scured by the clouds of ascending incense, scattered | and then a wild uncontrollable gush of tears fell hea-, 
its rays through the distant chapels; and, as the ever, Vily, like autumn rain. The attendants came for- 
varying tints of light and shade flitted over the storied | ward to close the lid upon the maiden. This roused 
canvass, the silent features of saints, prophets, and /him—he kissed her for the last time, took the wan- 
martyrs, seemed to glow with the animation of real dering curl from its damp resting-place, and placed 
life. On a low bier, beneath a pall of black velvet. | it in his own bosom—stole a few blossoms from the 


at length he exclaimed,’ unchangingly. 
ingratitude, because she laughs with the giddy and 
dances with the gay, as usual; because she welcomes 
her destroyer with the smile of former days, when 
she loved, and was happy in the belief that her love 
was returned—cherishing, to the last, the consoling 


hope, that she may, by kindness, win back the wan 
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derer, nor disclosing by word, look or action, the sor- 
row that is draining her life-blood, drop by drop, from 
its fountain? I will tell you:—that maiden from 
whose burial-wreath (which should have been her bri- 
dal one) I stole the faded rose, laughed thus, danced 
thus, smiled thus. But she is at rest, and he for whom 
my sympathy was awakened, when I knew not half 
the burthen of his woes, learned at her grave that a 
woman’s heart may breck while man is rejoicing in his 
triumph over innocence and beauty—and that the 
flower, which is carelessly culled, to adorn for a mo- | 


ment his cold bosom, may leave, in its withering, a, 
jlagainst their judgment. 


thorn behind, that can never be extracted. 





THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 





PARK THEATRE. 


Tue long-continued, dull, drizly, dreary weather, has had 
its depressing effects upon theatricals as well as the more 
important concerns of life. Coughs, and colds, and rheu- 
matism, and non-arrivals of consiguinents from Europe, 
trouble the minds of mea, and hermetrically “ seal up each 
access and passage to” their pockets. The mermaid on 
the top of the Exchange is oftencr consulted than the play- 
bills on the walls—that is, when a comparatively clear morn- 
ing enables us ** Children of the Mist,” to distinguish either | 


one or the other; and prices and price-currents form the | “ole, was characterized by many excellencies 


staple subjects of thought and conversation. Within the, 
walls of the Park, matters have likewise gone on heavily. | 


| vevend Mr. Glenroy of Mr. Young, was, like all the othe: 
| 
} 
| 


| exe crable. But as it is, if, by way of improvement, all the 
|| dialogue of the Sleeping Beauty could be omitted, it would 
| be well worth while to attend merely to witness the splen- 
did delineations of landscapes, towers and palaces. We 
would say something too of the unostentatious way im which 
!all this is announced. It is both a virtue and & fault. A com- 
| pliment paid by the manager to the sense of the public at 
the expense of doing justice to himself. We have no doubt, 
that aay of the above pieces, brought out with half the 
| splendour at the other houses, would, with the aid of sono- 
|rous epithets and large letters in the play-bills, have had 
| twice as great a run; for men, by being repeatedly assured 
'a thing is excellent, at last begin to believe it is so, even 
Altogether, the Park is now un- 
| dergoing a complete renovation. 
Mrs. Austin is re-engaged, and Mr. Horn and Mr. Pearman 
Quere. Where is Mrs. Knight 


Miss Kelly is engaged, 


are also engaged, 





NEW-YORK THEATRE. 

Towns axp Couyrry.—This interesting comedy was re- 
cently performed, to a full house, at the New-York Theatre 
on the occasion of Mr. Holland's benefit, who sustained the 
part of Hawtuck, to the infinite diversion of the audience. 


. ' 
Reuben Glenroy found, in Mr. Wilson, an able representa- 


tive, though we still notice the fault, that we have before 
pointed out, of too great rapidity of utterance. His ges- 
tures, also, are somewhat too frequent, and, in some in- 
stances, ungraceful; but his performance of Reuben, as a 
The Re- 


characters personated by that actor, mouthy and bluster- 


Talent cannot act—genius cannot soar—enterprise bas fal-||ing. Plastic, by Mr. Stevenson, was neither well playcd, 





len asleep in this same sluggish atmosphere, and Mr. Sunp- 


son has not yet recovered from the effects of bis dealings | 
with the devil in Doctor Faustus; he will most likely be | us acting he often rises above mediocrity 


. ‘ . ; | 
more cautious how he in future transacts business with such || 
t 


“ juggling fiends.” Mr. Barry plays lamely on crutches, || 
and Mrs. Austin has been singing to a very anatomy of an} 
audience. Mr. Walker, tie scene-painter, has been the || 
only active person about the establishment—of whom more || 
anon. After all these untoward circumstances, it was with |} 
much pleasure we perceived a numerous audience attend | 


Lord of the Monor, for the benefit || 
are more silly operas we believe | 


the performance of th 
of Mrs. Austin. Tl 
than any other sp 





; of dramatic composition, (melo-)| 





dramas and patriotic pieces always excepted,) and the 
Lord of the Manor may be fairly classed as one of the sil-! 
liest. It was, however, with an exception or two, well played | 


on the present occasion. Mrs. Hackett, as Pegey, was live-|| 





1, was solemn and}! 
for the fiftieth || 
time. Placide’s La Nippe was easy and impudent; and || 
Barnes’ Moll Flagon vul: 
very well indeed in Sir John Contrast; but the Young 


jy and natural; Mrs. Sharpe, as So; 


sentimental, and sung the “ Light Guitar” 





ar and humorous. 





tees played 


Contrast of Mr. Williams was one of the most extraordinary 


exhibitions ever ‘witnessed on any stage. We were pre-|| 


pared for something superlatively ridiculous, but this was q 
the double supertative. 
lower still.” In fact he even weut beyond himself. Mr 
Pearman appeared for the first time this season as True- 
more. His abilities as a voealist are well known. Mrs. | 
Austin, to whom we have listened attentively for a week 


“In the lowest depths there is a) 
| 


There | 
is one thing connected with the Park Theatre to which we 


past, is a charming vocalist, and a pleasant actress. 


would particularly advert—the scenery. This department 
. - | 

has always been attended to at this house, and the regular}! 

scenes are well and carefully finished, but since the arrival 


of Mr. Walker, it has risen to a point of excellence that can- || acknowledged versatility of talent. 


not be too highly praised. 


much in vogue, and * splendid,”’ “ unrivalled,” and “ un-)! 
| 


paralleled,” applied to such indifferent productious, have 





become such every-day terms, that a moderate person finds | consult his popularity by appearing { 


some difficulty in expressing his plain meaning when speak- || of parts, in addition to his higher and more 


ing of something really excellent ; but we must say that the | 
s 






cuted in this department 


which Mr. Walker's productions appeared, and Faustus ment to repeat a remark we have jward before, 1 


surprised and delighted us. 


ing Beauty, now acting, is fully equal to the latter, 


| in which we have se 





| he represented, 


Faustus was the first piece in | yiva—in fine stvle 


nor well dressed. In the latter respect he is ecnerally de- 


ficient when he has a gentleman to personate; though, in 
>So much of the 
pleasure of an audience depends on consist ney being ob- 
served in every respect, that the poverty of his wardrolx 
must materially diminish their satisfaction, and cannot but 
be a considerable drawback from his acting Mr. F aulk- 
ners Cosey was a good performance; but he was by no 
means so bappy in that part as in many others which we 
have seen him sustain. . Mr, Colliagbourne, a very indus- 
part of Trot did cre- 
dit to himself, and gave satisfaction to his audience. Mrs 


trious and useful performer, in t 


Jones fully deserved the warm and fire quent approbati 





i 
of her hearers, by her excellent personation of the old 
housekeeper ; and the Hon. Mrs, Glenroy, by Mrs. Young 
was likewise deserving of prais 


Of the interlude, the Mayor of Garret, we have but om 


word to say—it is entirely too indecent for representation 





LAVTAVETTES THEATRE. } 


A few evenines si 





>, the Barber of Sevilic was perform- 
ed for the first time at the Lafayette Theatre, 
Messrs. Wallack and Burroughs in new characters. Lo 
the part of Dr. Bartolo, the shrewd, active, suspicious, and 
doating old guardian, Mr. Waliack appeared so much at 
home, 


Introducing 





that we thought he never acted better in any thing 


*o him, and we should not have sus- 
pected in him the youthful hero, the chivalrous Rolla, and 


} 







the dignified general tra 
look 


“action 


an. In natural, clear, and 








listinct utterance, 





gesture peculiar ly appropriate 





and expressive, a admirably “suited to the 


word,” he might well be taken for the ideatical personage 
Iiis singing, too, in the genteel comic 


style, was a novelty He developed powers, in this cha- 


racter, which he was not supposed, potwithstanding his 


so peculiarly to possess 


The bombastic style is now so!) Until now, we had presumed that none but Barnes and 


Placide could have 





ven the old“gentlemaa ia so rich 


jand fine a style. We venture a suggestion, that he will 


req rently in this lin 


serious walks 


|| in which he promises to find but few superiors in the coun 
nery lately exhibited at the Park has been of a kind to! try. Mr. Burroughs performed the ratilimg, ready, tickis! 
hallenge comparison with the finest specimens ever exe-| and managing barber—and Mr. Thayer the Count Alma 


; and on the whole, we found induces 


t with 


Peter Wilkins followed, and such sterling capacity for sentimental and humorous come- 
surpassed Faustus in dazzling stage effect ; while the Sleep-, « 


ly, as is occasionally displayed in this con pany, itisa 


We) matter of some surprise that we do not see it oftener ex- 


know that th: se (the two latter especially) are said to be) hibited. 


. ° | 
trashy pieces, calculated to “ please the eye and grieve the | 


In the ladies’ department, an unusu: 





ly strong combina- 


beart”—and without such accompanying scenery would be| tion of respectable talent is comprised. at the bead of which! 
“ 








was truly admirable, 


i stands the prompt, the correct, the spir ited, and the energet 
|| Mrs. Wallack, whose unremitting industry is equal to her 
uncommon range of talent, and who never fails, in any of 
the vevious characters in which she appears, to give entire 
satisfaction, aud elicit unanimous applause, 


CHATHAM THEATRE. 


Mary Sroanr.—In no one particular has the author of 
the admirable Waverley novels arrived at greater excel 
lence, than in the vivid and deeply mteresting sketches 
with which some of his works abound, of persons and in- 
cidents that occupy a conspirenous place on the pare of 
history. The character of Queen Elizabeth, as drawn by 
him, is in perfect keeping with her historical portrait ; and 
though he enters into scenes, and describes occurrences, 
which could necessarily never have found a place in * the 
abstract and brief chronicles of the times,”’ yet it is so skil- 

fully done, that we can scarcely separate what is fiction 
| from what is reality : but. as we read, we forget that we 
hold a novel in our hand, and peruse all its details with the 
ardour that truth is calculated to inspire. The story of the 


jlunfortunate Mary Start receives, in ike manner, interest 





ing iNustrations from his master-pen; and he who has at- 


jtentively read the Abbot, can scarecly persuade himself 


that he has not actually beheld the accomplished and beau- 
tiful queen, in the towers of an island prison untaded in 
| loveliness, and ire sistible in wit 


It is on this beautiful narrative that the melo-lrama 


H 
named at the head of this article, is founded: and its scenes 


have been adapted to representation with great skill and 
|| knowledge of stage-eflect rh 


Marv’s confinement in Loch-leven castle 


time is the latter part of 
and her compul 
satory abdication of the crown, the ineffectual attempt of 
the puritanic al steward, Drytcsdale, to poison her, the 
escape of Lord George Dougla mod her final resene from 
the island by him, are the principal ticidents The dia 


logue is, for the most part, a literal transeript from the 
novel—there is one additional character, however, intro 
duced, Sandie M Donald, whos 


importance, and whose broad Scotch way of rendering 


agency uw of the utmost 


his services, accompank d by snatches of old songs, affords 


infinite diversion to an audience 


In addition to the intrinsic interest of this melo-drama, 


which is really very great, it has been produced with new 


d no one who visits the theatre 





and handsome scenery 





night of its representation, can fail to be highly 


‘ 


ont 
has given us hali 





please 


‘Oo new prece, for a long tm 


gratification 





80 mu 
The performance of Mr. Maywood, in Sandie M’Donald 


and evineed him to be possessed of 


|| great powers in a line of acting which be has but too sel- 


In this piece and Cramond Brig, his 
Douglas, bw Mr 


did not come up 


dom undertaken 
histrionic delmeations are faulites 
W.. Forrest, was well played; though | 


to the beau ideal which the romantic attachinent, lofty 
bearing, deep dev ge dness, and true nobility of that charac 
ter, as drawn by the Wicard of the North 
minds Mr. Quin’s Lord Lindsay looke« 


as ferocious!y as Sir Walter Scott himself could have de 


creates m our 


land spoke quite 


sired; and Lord Ruthven appeared any thing rather than 
‘the smooth courtier and deep vlan.’ he isey never did 
any thing better than Dryfesedale, but was not dressed old 
subtle and hoary-hended fatalist Mis 
and Mrs 
Twibill's 


a correct delmeation of the 


enough for thé 
Williams’ Mary Stuart was a good performance ; 


Entwistle’s Lady Douglas was very good Miss 


Kate Seyton was, in the ma 


arch and saucy handmaid described in the novel 
and, bating a litile afl ctation of manner, she entitled hu 
self to much praise by the performance Tine piece alto 


gether is well produced, well played, and deeply intercsi 


ing; and, if to deserve «w to command success, it cannot 


fail of having a profitable run 








An ancient writer, spe aku of rT as are cuemies to 
i ocent amusement — ‘Ifad these peop! th ‘ 
verament of the world, they would deprive the vear 
sprin an fe of yout 


A blue-stocking lady, w! 


the most edifying and aranusing unaginalls 


volubility of tongue was not 
told her spous 
she should spurn the restraints of custom, and imitate th: 
philosophy of antiquity,—* Do, my dear replied the 


husband, ‘ and let Xenocrates be your pattern—for he de. 


voted a great portion of the day to silence 
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POPULAR TALES. || door steps, and tried to refrain from sobbing. Howard witnessing the ruin of his father’s affairs, and the silent 
OM | accosted him, by asking his name : | anguish of his mother, gave himself up to despair: his 
|| “Charles Howard,” said the child. | health fell a victim to his anguish of mind, and a brain. 





THE CHOICE. ; «6 Why, my fine boy,” said Howard, “that is my name fever carried him off at the age of twenty-three. Both 
||also; but I do not remember that | ever cried so loudly in parents of the unhappy young man had been prostrated on * 
|| the street.” | the bed of sickness in consequence of their affliction. Mr 
NovemBer had just set in, with its cloudy, windy days,|| “ It’s papa’s name, too,”’ answered the boy; “and he Howard had resigned all to his creditors, and now, disabled 
and long evenings. Charles Howard began to be oppressed | cried when the men carried my brother Harry to the bury- by illness and grief from doing any business, he could 
with a feeling which the French call ennui, the English! ing ground—and when we had to go away from our nice, |\only mourn over the wreck of his family. Isabella, theiy 
heaviness, and to which the Americans give the appellation) big house, and our pretty garden. And when mother was | adopted daughter, had indeed been a child to them; she 
of low spirits. 1 conceive they all mean the same thing ;\ sick, and the naughty people took every thing from her, had worked forthem, watched by them, and consoled them 


and, if I mistake not, the feeling, thus variously desig-| papa cried then, yet he is a man—and J wouldn't cry for | under all their afflictions. 


BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 





nated, originates, in most cases, from idleness ; for | never | myself.” || “ And why, my dear uncle,” exclaimed Charles, when 

heard of a person who was constantly and usefully em-|| “ And what then do you cry for, my good boy ?” in-| this sad tale was ended, “ why was I forgotten in this sea- 

ployed, being troubled with it for any length of time.— || quired his deeply-interested auditor. ‘son of calamity! You knew I had the power to assist you 
3 | 3 


Charles Howard had never experienced this sensation in|) “Why,” said the child, “I have lost all the money my in your distress, and could you doubt my will ?” 

such full perfection, as at the time now alluded to. He) mother gave me to buy nice things for my poor papa; he | ‘ We had seen little of each other,” answered the un- 
was independent in his circumstances, and consequently is sick, and Isabel must work a long time before she can; happy man; ‘I knew not that you had returned to Ame- 
get any more—and mother will look sorry when we go) rica, and my calamities came upon me so suddenly, and 
in so overwhelming a manner, that I had little time fo) 


at full liberty to amuse himself as he thought proper, and 
it is probable that the certainty of this prevented his en-| home without the things—and William and Fanny will cry 
joying that freedom from restraint, which is doubly sweet || —and I must cry, for it’s my own fault!—I stopped to look | thought; the death of my poor son nearly unsettled ow 
when purchased by previous application. He had spent) at a pretty picture, and dropped my money, and we could | reason.” 

the spring and summer at different places of public resort; not find it.” || “ But your troubles are now over, I trust,” said his 
had visited the Falls of Niagara, and joined a fashionable | Howard comforted the boy with kind words: the ap-| generous nephew; “I am rich, and my father’s brother 
party to Saratoga Springs, and returned to his native city, | pearance of the child did not agree with the poverty which | shall never pine in distress, or his children know sorrow 
tired of being amused. his simple language expressed, and he was at a loss to re- , while I have the power of relieving it.” 

At the latter place he had been struck with the beauty | concile such apparent contradictions—he offered money to i Charles kept his word. He had now something to do ; 
of a young lady who figured as a belle among the gay vi- |, the child, whose countenance at first brightened as he held | time no longer hung heavy on his hands; he re-established 
sitants, and had come very near losing his heart. He had i out his hand to take it, but, drawing it back, he said, | his uncle in business—provided handsomely for his young 
seriously thought of resigning his liberty, till he discovered | No, sir, I must not take it—my mother would not like | cousins—and, to prevent a return of low spirits, he pre- 
that the young lady made rather too free use of hers, by ‘| it—but I'll ask Isabel—there she comes.” vailed on the beautiful Isabel to become his wife. 
coquetting, and mischievously encouraging the hopes of at | He hastened to make the inquiry, and, as he did so,!| “ For,” said he, “she who has been so true a friend 
least a dozen admirers—amusing herself and her compa- | Howard felt irresistibly impelled to address the beautiful | cannot fail of being a good wife, were she even not half so 
nions by laughing at each in his turn. Charles Howard | girl, but was restrained by a fear of offending. She, how-| beautiful as she is.” 
had no ambition of being admitted to swell the traia of a ‘ever, spoke first. || From this time Charles Howard had continual cause to 
heartless coquette, and he left the pretty trifler to amuse | “I thank you, sir,” she said, “ for your kindness to my | rejoice that he had, in an idie hour, formed the resolution 
herself with those who were more obsequious, and less in| little companion: he laments, with childish sorrow, a loss || of visiting his uncle; for he found, by happy experience 
earnest than himself: and now, not being entirely reco- \W hich appears to him of magnitude ; but he is done crying! ¢hat benevolence is its own reward ; and that by promoting 
vered from a feeling resembling disappointment, and not, now, and will be more of a man.” | the happiness of others, we ensure our own. Phil. Album 
knowing exactly what to do with himself, he happened to!) She spoke with visible effort, and Howard then re- || 
recollect that it would be both proper and agreeable to pay |! collected the name of the boy, which had just before struck | 
a visit to au uncle of his who resided in one of the sister'| him. He informed the young lady that a similarity of | ANTONIO AND LAURA. 
states, and whom he had never seen since he was a boy. names had led him to converse with his new acquaintance, | I the autumn of 18—, I was rambling leisurely, with a 
No sooner had this idea taken possession of his mind, than ) and that he had an uncle of the same name residing in that | sag in one hand and a sketch-book in the other, among 
he hastened to make the necessary arrangements, and town, of whom he was in search. the green vales and sunny hills of Tuscany. For the be- 
amused himself in the interval between forming the reso- The young lady ecloured deeply, as she said— nefit of my health, 1 was spending the finest season in the 
lution and putting it into execution, by conjecturing what | “If your relation, sir, is Mr. Charles Howard, formerly || year, in the finest province of Southern Europe ; and the 
sort of family he was likely to become acquainted with; he |) a merchant in this town, Ican direct you to his residence, | unincumbered manner in which I chose to travel, gave me 
knew his uncle was not very rich, and his heart, which | which is two milés from hence; the family have removed every opportunity of learning the manners and condition 
was naturally benevolent, found pleasure in the idea that | from their former habitation. This little boy may probably )) of the Italian peasantry. 
he might perhaps be of service to him and to his family, | be a relation of yours, since he is the son of the Mr. i At the close of a long day in the month of October, I was 
none of the members of which he had ever seen, having, i Howard I speak of. If you will call ” about two hours, |) wandering, in pursuance of these ends, by the borders of a 
immediately after his studies, left America for France, for jj we shall have announced your arrival. i narrow streamlet, whose capacious windings I had followe:! 
the benefit of his health, which had appeared to be de- || Her words struck on the heart of Charles Howard. It i} for many hours. The waters were so bright and beautifully 
clining. In that country he had remained for two years | was then his uncle’s child who had so artlessly related the H clear, and its course through shaded glen and dell seemed 
previous to the spring and summer before alluded to. I misfortunes of his family—his father’s brother who was ill, I so tastefully selected, that it had at first charmed me from 

On entering the town where his uncle resided, after a| and in affliction! Who then was this beautiful Isabel, who | the public way, and had now become a sort of travelling 
journey of more than three hundred miles, Charles How- | was evidently closely connected with the family, yet not || companion, directing me to the choicest scenery of the 
ard felt some impatience to see the relatives to whom he || one of its immediate branches? He perceived that his | country, beside relieving my weariness by its beauty, and 
had so long been a stranger. He was making the neces- || young companions preferred proceeding homeward by | my solltade by its noise. Every thing around me, neat 
sary inquries to their residence, when his attention was || themselves; and, having assured Isabel that he would sce |! and distant, inanimate and living, proclaimed that I wa: 
arrested by the voice of a child, crying vociferously. He | his uncle in less than two hours, he left them, deeply af- | pazing on an Italian landscape, and beholding it at that 
stopped to inquire the cause of his sorrow, when he per- |fected with this singular meeting with so near a relative, i} silent, sober hour, which clothes it in all the luxury of its 
ceived that the boy, who was about eight years old, was | and pondering on the best means of retrieving the affairs | charms. Not an object in the surrounding prospect, from 
accompanied by a beautiful girl, who was trying in vain to || of his uncle, which he feared were in a deplorable state. the least leaf that quivered in the whispering breeze to the 
pacify him. The figure of this young person, who appeared || At the time appointed, he reached the residence to which ltall hills, by whose summit the view was bounded, but 
to be about eighteen, was strikingly lovely ; her fine eyes | he had been directéd. Little Charles met him at the door ;|| shone in the glow of a brilliant sunset. Groups of birds 








were suffused with tears, as, with a mixture of shame and ‘he understood the kind gentleman was his cousin, whom | were fluttering and sw inging among the tree-tops, to carol 
tenderness, she bent over the boy, whose loud cries had | he had never before seen, and his little heart bounded to! their curfew songs in the last kisses of the setting sun. The 
attracted the notice of several passengers. Howard drew || meet him. Howard found his uncle ill, as he expected—|| clouds, that, like a court, attended his decline, were rich 
close to the interesting group, and heard the young lady) and heard from him a tale of sorrow and misfortune. He! with the wreath of colours poured from his golden urn.— 
address the child in the sweetest voice in the world. } was introduced to his aunt, a still lovely woman, whose’ There was the music, too, of the insect world, basking in 

*« Never mind, my dear Charley,” she said, softly, “ you H countenance was a sure passport to every heart. His two f the air and buzzing in the blossoms; and even the crystal 
could not help it ; your mamma will never blame you for an, other cousins, William and. Fanny, were, one about four-! streamlet at my feet, seemed to sing more blithely to its 
accident—and we will repair it as well as we can.” | teen, the other twelve years of age. Isabel was an orphan,| green sedges, and to dance more merrily than ever ove! 

“1 tell you, Isabel,” said her young companion, “I> whom Mrs. Howard had adopted in their more prosperous; the enamelled stones that sparkled in its channel. It was 
don't care if every body hears me !—I must cry—I can’t days. | a scene for a poet or a painter—one that Cowper would 
help it!—what will my poor father do ?—and mother will | Mr. Howard's story was brief: He had been engaged || have chosen to embalm in song, or Claude to have immor 
look so sorry, if she don't speak, Isabel—I can’t stop) jn mercantile business ; his eldest son, Henry, was, when | talized with his pencil. Delighted with its beauties, and 
erying !” | old enough, admitted a partner; this son had been the pride || lulled by the harmony of winds, and waves, and ving 

The young lady had drawn the boy by degrees towards of his heart, but a fatal propensity to gaming, which had) things, that rose like a jubilee around me, I seated myseli 
a shop, which she entered. Charles Howard followed : he, been long secretly indulged, had led totheir ruin. Added! almost unconsciously, on a low rock, gray with the ga 
perceived that it was a milliner’s shop, and that she was, to this, some failures in speculation had completed the | thered moss of years, and shaded by a youthful myrtle 
disposing of some fine work. The boy remained on the overthrow of their credit. The son, stung by remorse at. that had sprung up gracefully at its side. There I had re- 
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solved to wait till the last bee had ceased to hum, and the | 
bird was weary of her strain; but a clamour of human voices, | 
becoming every moment !ouder and more distinct, disturbed 
my reverie, and ruffled the still current of my thoughts. It 
was a group of Tuscan peasantry, composed of both sexes, 
and of almost every age; all were clothed in what appeared 
like holiday finery—the men in their finest cassocks and 
flaunting hats, and the females generally in bodices of satin, 
covered with scarfs and ribbons ; the long flowing hair of the 
latter was profusely decorated with ornaments of pearl and / 
coral, and some of them wore silver crosses suspended from | 
their necks. They were conversing earnestly together, and 
laughing with much gayety. From these circumstances, 
together with their whole appearance, I conjectured that 
some interesting festival was either just past or else about 
to be celebrated. Familiarly accustomed to their language, 
and relying on their well-known, easy and communicative 
manners, | resolved to participate freely in their rural plea- | 
sures, by mingling sociably with the throng. They gave | 
me a cordial welcome, without wondering at my intrusion, 
and renewed a cheerful and animated conversation. It was 
soon evident that my conjectures had been correct, for a 
young shepherd, who was clad even more gayly than the 
others, and seemed to be both the leader and the favourite 
of the throug, informed me of their destination, at the same 
time that he repeated his former welcome. 








‘“* There are but few of us,” said he, “ and those not over 
cheery, for we hear that the enemy are likely to give us 
more trouble soon. A rumour has reached the neighbour- 
ing village, which lies a mile above us, where you see the 
smoke, that they are on their march for us now. But we 
have heard too many rumours to be terrified by such a 
vague one as this. Ay, and worse than all that too, have 
we known bloodshed in this little village of ours—when the 
Franciscans were driven from their old home on the bill. 
We are going to be married, sir, (I need not blush to say 
so,) while there is time, and opportunity, and a single priest 
left to bless us, and friends to be merry at the festival. An- 
other day may even call me to the field. Welcome him, 
dear Juliet, (he addressed a rosy girl, dressed in white, who 
had been blushing at his side while he spoke, ) welcome him, 
love, he is no Frenchman, for he carries no sword by his 
side, and no murder in his countenance.” 








* You see the convent, sir,” said Juliet, taking her lover's 
arm. “ It stands on the hill’s summit at the left, with the 
old elms growing before it, and the vines climbing over its 
windows. It is well nigh deserted now, as a single glance 
may tell you, but there is one worthy father still stays there, 
and to him, sir, we are going. You come in good time, for 
our company is but small, and some of our hearts too sad 
for mirth and music.” 





I repeated my gratitude for their kindness, and we walked i 
on together. There was a strange variety, as I have said | 
already, in the composition of this festive group, but there || 
was one among them, whose graceful manners and melan- }) 
choly expression soon attracted all my attention. She was || 
a girl of slight and delicate form, with a pale cheek and 
pensive eye. It was manifest at first sight, that sorrow had 
been preying like a canker-worm on the bloom of her youth- 
ful beauty, but she was still fair enough to excite admira- 
tion in the most careless that beheld her. She was dressed 
like the rosy bride, with the exception of a robe of blue silk, 
which waved loosely from her shoulders; a pearl necklace 


| 


nesses, though it was plainly no stranger to her thoughts. | | overhung the brow of the long green slope before us, the 
now saw, for the first time, that she wore in her bosom a || wreaths of many-coloured clouds which alone spotted the 
single pale and faded flower—it brought tears to my eyes. || glowing canopy of heaven. When we pointed to all this, 
How touching a memorial was that frail blossom, which ||/as the children came back to learn the object of our curi- 
some cold wind or gnawing worm had long since withered, || osity, they clapped their hands, and shouted with delight, 
of those better and brighter days that she herself had seen! || and wondered why they had not been the first to discover a 
how fit an emblem of her own drooping health and blasied | spectacle so grand. 
hopes !—As I admired, with increasing interest, the loveli-|| In the midst of all this joy and admiration, 1 could not 
ness of her form and features, I could not but feel a wish to | but notice the poor girl who had been weeping for her long 
learn the origin of that cureless sorrow which had dimmed | jost wanderer. It might be that | could suggest some real 
her lustrous eye, and planted the death-like lily in her cheek. || consolation, and I resolved, at least, to employ these few 
It would have been a sort of sacrilege for a stranger to have | moments of delay in expressing my sympathy in her deep 
intruded, even with sympathy, on the sacred meditations | and solitary distress. 
which she was then indulging, and I saw no one disposed to i In the centre of this happy throng, she was most evi- 
acquaint me with her story, till a gray-headed peasant, who || dently alone: her eye fixed on the scene which they ad- 
walked with a stafl, and wore a mourning-badge in his hat, | mired, but her soul absorbed in melancholy recollections, 
observed and gratified my curiosity. |, dwelling even then, perhaps, on the ever present image of 
“ You need not wonder at her grief, sir,” exclaimed he \| her youthful lover. 1 saw that she endeavoured to conceal 
in a low and faltering tone; “she was intimate with my | } 


all that she indulged berselt in feeling. Her's was a mind 
son Antonio, and loved him like a brother ; they were even of such exquisite mould, as could not suffer that sorrow 
betrothed, and a few weeks would have seen them living jwhich ought to affect her own happiness alone—sorrow 
happily together in the new cottage which Antonio had ||long treasured silently and sacredly in the recesses of her 
already built, in yonder olive-grove beyond the brook, | own heart—should be displayed to those who could but 
when a band of Florentine soldiers, quartering one night | naif participate in what she felt so fervently ; or obtruded 
at the village inn above, urged him to bear arms in the! oven on the many friends who truly loved her. Oh! how 
Duke's service, and he, poor lad, was too brave and gal- || much more would they have loved and pitied her, if they 
lant to refuse. Even my own entreaties were unavailing, || had complctely understood how much she generously en- 
and his sister Juliet hung upon his neck and wept in vain. || dured in silence—not to smile and sport as in brighter days, 
As for Laura, she seems, since that moment, to have lost | j.¢ ¢ be, and to appear resigned—when her heart was 
all desire to live, all disposition to be happy. He promised | bursting to confine within herself the fever-fed, vestal 
to be with us at the vintage, but vintage is long since pass- i flame of her inextinguishable grief! 1 began by telling her 
ed, and the vine leaf will soon wither with the frosts of | of my love for the beauties of nature ; of my admiration of 
autumn; but no Antonio has come, and no news has reach- || : \ 
ed us from the army, except of one bloody battle which they own fair land: but on topics like these, she could not bring 
fought, a month or more from the time he left us. His | herself to converse, for she could not break the spell of 
mother is broken down with sorrow, and poor Laura! alas! || hopeless gloom that had fixed itself upon her desolate soul 
alas! she will soon be—(he crossed himself and muttered | 7 6.+ to the bright world that breathed around, Memory, 
a prayer, before his feelings would suffer him to proceed) | with his magic wand, kept her mind for ever encircled by 
—she will soon be, like him she mourns for, mouldering | brooding images aud vain regrets, which, while they 
in the grave !” | charmed, consumed her. A casual mention of the army 

The old man was interrupted here by the inquisitive || enforced from her pensive cye a glance of lively conscious- 
and restless boy, who renewed his thoughtless prattle with || ,... that soon was cold again. Once more she listened 
unabated earnestness. | with increasing animation, when I spoke of the fascinations 

“Was it Antonio,” he inquired, in a Joud voice, “ was of a warlike life, for the young and brave adventurer ; of 
it Antonio who used to hold me on his knee, when you were || the chance that such an one, however fondly he might love 
tired of holding me, and play with my hair, and carry me || pis friends and remember his home, would pant stil! more 
to the village on holidays!” | fondly for a soldier's glory. His youthful fancy would be 

“Yes, brother, it was he.” dazzled by the boundless variety and romantic dangers of 

“ And gave you a ring, Laura, and a kiss too, when he |! nig new profession; his ambition would court distinction, 
listed with the soldiers ?” | even from the jaws of death; and in struggling nobly for 

** Hush, hush,” said his sister, “* go trifle with your noisy || j,;, bleeding country, his gallantry would be excited, not 
playmates.” \disheartened, by the memory of distant friends—of the 

“But he promised to be here when the grape was ripe, |! preen and sunny fields where his father’s cot stands, by 
and it’s a twelvemonth now since you have had any one || the borders of his native river. ‘The lapse of time and the 
but me to gather your nosegays, and walk with you in the | jenoth of absence are forgotten, in waiting for some op- 
vineyard, and sit with you in the summer evenings by the | portunity of acquiring scars and honours, in the hope of 
brook—will he never come, dear Laura, from the army ?”| one day returning, with a brow wreathed with laurel, to 

She turned a look of kindness on the boy, who had inno-|/the blessings that await him at the hearth of home. His 
cently stirred up a long train of tender recollections, co-} friends may, perhaps, see him after years of impatient ex- 
vered her face, and burst into tears. | pectation ; or it may be, they will bear, instead of seeing 

Juliet ran towards her, and took her kindly by the arm: |him, that their young hero has offered up his life or the 

“ © Laura, we have wept month after month together for | altar of his country. There was no necessity for saying 
my poor brother, but let us not weep to-day. O, do not that all this was meant for her. She was evidently pleased 
be so sorrowful at my marriage.” | with the praise indirectly bestowed on the fine qualities of 





every thing that I had seen in the soil and scenery of her 











about her neck was half hidden by a rich flow of raven 

tresses, and these again by a bonnet of snow-white straw. | 
In all this there was nothing more than chaste and elegant |! 
simplicity. i} 

I had scarcely had that time to observe her appearance | 
which is already taken up in description, when a round-! 
faced, smiling little urchin, who had been running before | 
us with some half-score children of his own age, turned sud- 
denly to the sad and silent girl, looked up full in her face, 
and cried out without a moment's warning, “ Is Amonio| 
come, then, dear sister—is this the Antonio you always! 
talked to me about, when I sat upon your knee ?” 

I looked towards her for an answer to the question, but 
she only took the boy's hand in her own, tenderly, as if to} 
quiet him, without exciting farther observation, and walked 
on in silence. j 

* But, Laura, the gentleman has blue eyes and long light | 
hair like his—must it not be he?” 

She whispered something in his ear, then raised her hand 
io her head, and sobbed. A subject had been touched, which i 
it gave her no pleasure to speak of before so many wit- | 








The mourner was soothed by the affectionate sympathy } her lover, and finding that I knew something of her own 


of her friend ; at least she seemed to be, for she wiped the, history, and of his, she regarded me more as a friend, and 
tears from her eyes, and gradually recovered her compo- |, !€88 48 @ stranger. 

sure; while he who had innocently caused her emotion, || “QO, if I could but have been with hima single hom 

surprised that she would not now converse on a subject | (these were the last words which] heard her utter, ) to have 
which, in solitude, she had perhaps made more familiar to || assured him by looks and words, and all the kind offices of 
his ear than any other, again ran forward to rejoin the hap-|| love, that he never was forgotten, he might have leaned 
pier throng that he had left laughing and sporting before || his soul on me in the agonies of dissolution. Ali wounded, 
us. It was not long, however, before we saw them all re-|| faint, and speec hiess as he was, (her hands were clasped, 
turning. They had gone on in their reckless merriment, || and her voice lowered, as if she thought herself even there 
chasing the gilded butterfly, or culling wild flowers for || with the dying soldier,) he would have waited—I know he 
Juliet from the fragrant turf, while the rest of us had || would have waited patiently—till his pangs had ceased, and 
stopped by common, though tacit consent, to admire || the last throb of life was still But, O heaven, thy will be 

the still splendid beauties of the western sky. Standing | done!” 

on the extreme border of the horizon, the sun seemed lin-'| Laura was relieved by this utterance of feeling, that had 
gering there but to shed one last, gorgeous flood of light | been so long suppressed; a burden was thrown off, that 
and colours on a land of elegance ; to enfold in his warm | had lain heavy on her heart ; and when the sudden flood of 
embraces every object, around and above, that stood with- | passion had subsided, and her eyes were turned from the 
in the reach of his farewell rays: the verdant hills, the|| image of her lost Antonio to the living group around her 
woss-grown convent, the grove of scattered chestnuts that | they were sparkling with new life, and wet with tears of 
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gratitude. We soon reached the convent, and on the green 
flat before its door, with no altar but the turf, and no cover- 
ing but the foliage of an ancient chestnut that shaded the | 
whole building with its giant arms, the marriage ceremony i 
was speedily performed, and the whole party then returned, || 
with hearts as joyous as sympathy for poor Laura would | 
allow, to spend the evening in the bridegroom's cottage. 
Many months after these events had taken place, when || 
the vintage of the ensuing year was almost over, I stopped i 
at this selfsame cottage, on my way from Rome to Florence, 
to learn whether Laura was still alive. I found her all joy |) 
and happiness, with a cheek as fair with the flush of health 
as the rose-bud which had taken the place of the faded lily 
in her bosom. The war was over, and her lover had re-) 
turned. In one word, she was Antonio's wife, and the mo- 
ther of a beautiful and Mlooming boy. 


VARIETIES. 











FOR THE NEW-¥YORK MIRROR. 
MILTON AND POPE. 


Mirton’s Paradise Lost owes its punctuation to a literary 
doctor, whose name I forget, but who is more celebrated | 
for that task, awkwardly as it is performed, than for any | 
other work. The eye is a better help than the memory in), 
pointing. Yet Milton, though blind, would have done || 
better than his assistant, in putting the necessary and) 
proper “stops and marks of distinction” to his immortal 
poem, Pope copied, revised, and corrected, with the | 
strictest attention to commas, dashes, and every minutia 
that could affect the sense of his composition. How unlike H 
modern writers, who leave capitals, points, italic, &c. to | 
their printers, who sometimes know as much of the science |! 
as the machines which impress the matter on paper. Pope | 
taught himself to write by copying the letters from printed | 
books, from which he probably derived the habit of finish- | 
ing his text with a regard to typographical accuracy, to) 
which authors and clerks of the present day are generally | 
great strangers. How would his spirit blush at the sight! 
of some of our public records! Milton, who was born in 

' 


1608, has this verse : it 


i} 


| 
{ 
} 
| 


(I may assert eternal Providence,) 
And justily the ways of God to man 
Pope, who was born eighty years after, thus repeats the 
. '} 
sentiment : i 


| my where we must, be candid where we can.) i 
ut vindicate the ways of Ged to man. | 
To accuse so matchless a writer as Pope with plagiarism, | 
would be like charging the ocean with borrowing its waters 
trom rivulets and springs. Still there is a number of his'|| 
best and sweetest lines taken from the works of others.—|| 
But it is unnecessary for the Known possessor of millious 1 
formally to acknowledge every sixpence he may chance to 
borrow Ii. | 
| 
CHINA. H 
Great curiosity has recently been excited at Rome, by 
the exhibition of a valuable cabinet of the products of Chi- 
nese skill and industry, collected by an Italian of the name || 
of Martuccei, during a long residence at Canton, The pro- 
gress made by a people, of whom so litile is known, in civi- 
lization and the arts, is demonstrated by this museum. The 
manufacture of bronzes, porcelain, gold work, and casts in 





copper, has arrived in China at an approach to perfection, | 
which the most advanced European nations would find it 
difficult to surpass. Some of the Chinese vases may really 
be compared to those of the finest times of Greece. The 
sculptures and the paintings, even with reference to anato 
mical precision, are as highly finished as ours. M. Mar- 
tucei’s cabinet also contains a fine collection of Chinese 
books, comprehending tales, national history, botany, me- 
dicine, &c. Some of the latter mention innoculation for the 


small-pox Londoa Literary Gazette 





A TIINT TO GAMESTERS., 
Accept this advice, you who sit dowa to play— 
Che best throw with dice is, to fhrow them away 


A WORD TO THE LADIES, 
A celebrated medical writer informs his female readers, 
that by too active a use of their fans, they check perspira- 
tion; which produces pimples, and an actual change of the 


omplesion 


| of news must be warranted. 


j, and the apostle 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT IT? 


My uncle was a particular man; he had been in the fierce | 


contests of our revolution, and had followed the standard 
of Wayne on his Indian expedition—accordingly, with all 
his queerness, he was a most interesting old soldier. I re- 
member well, how we little folks used to hang around him, 
as behind the old stove, on winter evenings, he recounted, 
perhaps for the hundredth time, the scenes of war. The 
old man is gone—he died a Christian soldier. One lesson 
I learnt from him which I| shall never forget—never to utter 
about men, or matters of life, what I do not personally know. 
He was a bitter enemy to the Hearsay family. 
tion usually settled a matter with him—‘ What do you know 
about it /”’ His plan was to believe nothing for which the re- 
tailer would not consent to be responsible. Every article 
Would it not be of vast im- 
portance in society, if every man would think of this ques- 


| tion—“* What do you know about it?” How mach scandal 


would be saved—how many dark surmises, how many un- 


kind suspicions would be choked in their birth. If we would | 

{| 
live comfortably in this busy tell-tale world, we must prac- 
| tise on the old gentleman's-rule. 





LADY MORGAN’S NEW WORK. 

The new work by Lady Morgan, entitled ** The O’Briens 
and the O’Flahertys,”’ as a national work, is reported to 
rival the best works of Miss Edgworth ; aud, as a Gallery 
of Irish Portraits, this novel is stated, in the literary circles 
of Dublin, tobe equally remarkable for its boldness, and the 
freedom and fidelity of its likenesses. It is said, moreover, 
that the deep interest of romance is admirably blended in 
it with the value of history ; and that the springs that pro- 
duced the Rebellion and the Union, are used with the ut- 
most effect in the management of a delighttul fiction. 





FANCY AND LOVE. 

While Love lay asleep in his green myrtle bower, 
Where the leaves of the jasmine and rose, 

And the blossoms of many a sweet-scented flower, 
Were strewed for his bed of repose ; 

The evening grew dark, fastthe rain fell from heaven, 
The wind in its rage keenly blew ; 

When a little winged boy, by the storm rudely driven, 
To the door of Love's wild arbour flew, 


“ Awake, Love, awake ! a poor orphan distressed 
“Claims your pity, your shelter, and gare ; 

‘ Forlorn from my birth-place I've wandered oppressed, 
* And now almost sink in despair.” 

Love awoke—let him in—quickly kindled a fire, 
Dried the wings of his shivering guest; 

And, to cheer him, ran over the strings of his lyre, 
Which soothed all his sorrows to rest. 

“ Dear Fancy,” cried Love, “ let us never more part! 
(These urchins were both of a feather ;) 

“ We're born of one mother, we'll both have one leart- 
* Let Fancy and Love live together |” 





PANDIES OF THE REIGN OF HENRY I. 


The dresses of the fashionable young men of this time 


| approached to that of women. They wore tunics with deep 


sleeves, and mantles with long trains. The peaks of their 


| 
shoes were stuffed with tow, of enormous length, and twist- 


ed to imitate the horn of a ram or the coil of a serpent 
Their hair was divided in front, and combed on the shoul- 
ders, whence it fell in ringlets down the back, and was often 
lengthened most preposterously by the addition of false 
curls. This mode of dressing was opposed by the most rigid 
amoug the clergy, particularly the manner ef wearing the 
vair, whieh was said to have been prohibited by St. Paul— 
“ Ifa man nourish his hair it is a shame for him.” But, af- 
ter a long struggle, fashion triumphed over both the clergy 
Orderic says they were addicted to the 


most abominable vices. 


VILLAGE OF ROCHESTER, 

The growth and rapid inerease of this place ts bey ond a 
paralle! in our country Its situation is so eminently 
adapted for concentrating the commerce of our western 
country, by means of the canal, that we might have ex- 


pected, in time, it would become a flourishing town, But} 


trom the last census, it appears that the increase for the 
past year is upwards of three thousand, and that although 
three hundred and fifty-two uew dwellings were erected 
during the season, still they cannot supply the coutinued 


| demands made by families who settle im the village. The 





One ques- 


| present population is ten thousand eight hundred and 
| eighteen—that of the last year seven thousand seven bun- 
dred and sixty-nine. Amidst all this prosperity, however, 
|ithey feel the deprivation of female society, as the disparity 
in numbers between the sexes is very great. Thus we se« 
lla place, which, a few years ago, was but a wilderness. 
||rising up from amid trees and bushes, like Clan Alpine's 
|| warriors at the whistle of their chief. Their saw-mills cur 
|| nine millions feet of lumber in the year. There are titty 

l'two run of stone for flouring and other purposes, aud 4 
| water power, yet unconsumed, which feeds upwards of 
one hundred extensive manufactories—and yet, as honest 
John Adams says, “that is wanting without which all i, 
jnothing—woman.”’ Their popwation, however, appears 
‘to increase very rapidly ; and its commerce, size, and pul 


| lic spirit, have placed it first on the list of our western towns 
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The Parthenon.—This interesting scientific and misce! 
laneous work, we are sorry to say, has been discontinued 
for the want of patronage. We are indeed sorry for this 
sudden literary demise of a highly valued friend, notwit! 
standing we are heir apparent to the editor’s contributions 
|and “all those movables of which the Parthenon died 
| possessed.” By the following circular, which we insert at 
the particular request of Mr, Woodworth, without th 
| “ slightest alteration,” it will be seen that the subscribers 
||to the Parthenon are solicited by its late proprietors to 

transfer their patronage to the Mirror. While we thus 
| publicly express our thanks for this new instance of friend 
ship on the part of the publishers, our modes/y—hem '— 
|, compels us to add, that their flattering encomiums on th: 
| Mirror will have no other effect than to stimulate us ¢ 


greater exertion. 





TO THE PATRONS OF THE PARTHENON. 


In announcing a temporary suspension of this work, the 
| proprictors entertaimed the pleasing hope of being soon able 
| to resume its publication under more favourable auspices 
| Subsequent events, however, have proved this hope to be 
|| fallacious, and compel us to announce the final extinction 
of the “ Parthenon, and Literary Museum.” 

|| Those of its patrons, therefore, who still feel disposed to 
|| serve us, are earnestly solicited to receive the New-York 
|| Mirror as a substitute for the Parthenon. The tale of “ In- 
| tolerance” will be republished in the Mirror, together with 
||the remaining chapters which have not yet appeared in 


| print. The subscription price of both papers is the same, 
!| and it is well known that the literary character of the Mur 
|| xor stands on elevated ground in the reading community 

indeed, it would not be overstepping the boundaries ot 
'truth, to assert that it has not an equal in the United States 
| for general interest, literary excellence, and typographical 
|neatness. It is frequently embellished with splendid en 
|| cravings, and the present volume (the numbers of whic 
|| from the commencement, may be had by applying at the 
office) will contain six beautiful plates 

From these observations it will be perceived, that instead 
of making any sacrifice by the transfer, subscribers to the 
Parthenon will receive a work in exchange, which every 
American reader ought to feel a pride and pleasure in pa 
S. Woopworrn. 
Hexny Were 


tronising 


New-\ ork, Jan. 15, 182 





Sleep. —The world is replete with mysteries and wonders 
on every side of us; many of which, though well calculated 


jin all their attributes to awaken our marvel, yet, from the 
frequency of their recurrence, and their consequent fam 
liarity, excite no emotions of surprise, much less of admire 


tion and reverence for that Being, by whom we are so feat 
The nature and operation o! 
All men feel its 


jfully and wonderfully made. 
| sleep on animal creation is one of these. 
necessity, and experience its beneficial effects; the far great 
er part of them, as a matter of course, without ever inquii 
cause of the silent and invigorating influenc: 
Each night they 


ing into the 
‘which it exerts over the body and mind. 
| yield themselves up to temporary death, and arise again ov 
the morrow, to bear their part in this breathing, bustling 
| world, without bestowing a thought how such a periodical 
suspension of consciousness can renew their wasted powers 
and refit them for the fatigues and collisions of lite. The 
curiosity of such as have endeavoured to investigate the 
subject has received but little gratification—it is one of im 


|peuetrable mystery: and al) that philosophy has hither: 
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ascertained is the mere fact—as well known to the ignorant j prominent of these is the unblushing impudence of tavern- that they must be known, and so infamous that they must 
as to the wise—that sleep is necessary te animal existence. | keepers and grocers, who, without affecting the least dis-| be detested. There are men in this community, and many 
The farmer, or the artizan, who spends his day in em- | guise or concealment, expose their potable poison to) of them, whose sole business is gambling, whose sole reve 
ployments that produce extreme bodily lassitude, is under no | | Passers by, inviting them to turn the day “to holy thoughts | nue is obtained by worse than theft—(worse, because the 
greater necessity of having recourse to “ tired nature’s sweet | and meditation due,” into one of riot and debauch. evil ends not with the first loss)—from the unsuspecting 








restorer,’ than he whose hours are wasted in idleness or | “ Pass where we may, each twentieth pace Hand the credulous. The houses alluded to are, in a num- 
pleasure; and the statesman, amid the toils and cares of | y+ pane ae se ge thy ne tye ll | ber of instances, maintained by men holding prominent 
ae* . 2 . “ . e del . fo -issu ’ | . . > — 
ambition, the soldier circled by a hostile foe, and “ the ship- | That law has licensed, as makes temperance reel. ||rank in society, who defray the expenses of stylish living 
hoy on the high and giddy mast,” are all obliged to yield, ea ey t pan Toe tew | by spoils, which they dare not tell how and where they 
. . . > i i. . . ee 

no matter how great the peril, to the stupefaction and in- | The lackey, and the groom; the craftsman there have acquired. This is monstrous, and cries loudly for 
sensibility, which, ever and anon, at short intervals, exert Takes a Lethean leave of all his toils, reform 

heir i cath ible d ap . : Smith, cobbier, joiner, he that plies the shears, : 

their irresistible dominion over high and low, over the birds | And he that kneads the dough—all loud alike, It is not necessary, and could not be salutary, to point 
of the air, and the fishes of the sea, and over every thing Ail learned, and al! draok | out the squalid train of evils which are the consequents of 
that lives. Not, to be sure, at regular and stated periods Another one of the violations of the Sabhath, deserving | gambling Every one knows them—even the infatuated 


does sleep press down the lids of all men; by multiplying particular exposure and reprehension, is that which many | tool who rattles the dice-box aloft to decide the fate of his 
and augmenting around the mind causes of excitement and | shopmen practise, of offering wares and merchandise for! last dollar; and he, full of hope, though he knows the 
motives of wakefulness, it may, for a while, resist the wand) sale, on that day. A large majority, doubtless, of the | hope delusive, who is just commencing the career, which 
of the * sable goddess ;” but it must submit at last, and none | clothiers, hatters, shoemakers, Kc. who open their stores, inevitably terminates either in discomfiture or in disgrace 
have ever been found, who, after a certain time, could op-! would prefer obeying the ordinances of God and man—but How deplorable it is to look around, and see the number 
pose its leaden influence. Criminals have slept amidst the | some of their neighbours, setting the example, their cupid- | of houseless, vagrant wretches, who have been reduced 
tortures of the inquisition; and it has been reported, by an! ity prompts them to foliow it, surmising the loss of a few! from affluence to degradation by this souldestroying vice 
eye-witness, that some little boys, completely exhausted,|' shiflings profit, unless they do. These things should be! and its concomitants, iutemperance and excess. These 
sunk into profound slumber during the crash and tumult of jooked into more vigilantly by our police. living and impressive lessons are perused in vain. Their 
the battle of the Nile. || All kinds of Jabour and business should be laid aside on | rags, their poverty, their diseases, are unheeded ; and they 

There is something mortifying in the thought that neither | the Sabbath. Those men who have no regard for it as “a listand, like beacon wreeks upon the shore, unnoticed by 
business, nor pleasure, the endearments of love, nor the pur-|| heaven-appointed day of rest,” will readily acknowledge | those who have eutered the moral Maelstrom, in which the y 
suit of any generous purpose, can long prevent the depre-| 1 
dations of this pilferer of life ; and, on the other hand, it is | such a portion of time to quiet thought and self-ex: amina- || the El-dorado that hope had painted to them, they too are 
consoling to know that its power is equally exerted over || tion; and all who profess to be good citizens should, if|/thrown upon the strand, or precipitated to immediate ani 
hate, and jealousy, and every evil passion, compelling | from no other consideration, observe it by an abstinence || cureless ruin. 


the extensive moral benefit which must result from devoting j are whirled and whirled around, until, instead of reaching 


those who are agitated by them to seek repose, and for a | from the ordinary pursuits of life, because, in the religious ! « The wings that waft our riches out of sight, 
time at least suspending their operation. The poor man,’ belief of a great part of the civilized world, we are com- Grow on the gamester's elbows; and th’ alert 
finds i kaon & then hich. if i ton tl ‘ i Z : And nimble motions of those restless joints, 
inds in sleep a friend, which, if it cannot raise him to 7 manded by the Almighty to keep holy the Sabbath day.— |) That never tire, soon fan them all away.” 


tune, levels the rich man as low as himself; and the epicu-|| The law of man, too, which should be cheerfully complied | 
rean is often forced to abandon the luxuries of his table, jwith by all who partake of the benefits of civil society, 
and recline in the same torpid oblivion which renders the!) makes the same injunction; and those who, obstinately 
half-famished beggar unconscious of the gnawings of hunger. | disobeying God and man, boldly profane it by prose cuting 
Philosophy might deduce an important lesson from the | their week-day avocations, or their more censurable and COMPOT@bon, the 
operations and influence of sleep, which should have a ten-| scandalous pleasures, should be visited with immediate re- |] *°™ of raising one hundred thousand dollars, for purcha 
dency to console the humble and depressed, and render, || tribution from the latter, as they ultimately most assuredly || *!"5 the Greenwich state prison, for the use of a jail and 
humble the haughty and the proud. What are affluence | will be, from their Maker ” | bridewell. Be quick, ¢ 
and grandeur, and high station, and all external means of | —— —_—_— i| 
happiness worth, when there is no elevation from which we | Gambling.—That one has a right to do what he pleases I Earthquake.—We learn, trom a private letter, received 
do not willingly descend, and no source of enjoyment 
which we do not abandon, to stretch ourselves out in mimic! 
death? And could all the idle wishes which the human |! gambling ; but, to the eye of the most superficial moralist, quake took place in the city of Bogota, “ which has de 
heart is prone to form, be gratified, on the condition that! it is evidently unsusceptible of demonstration, unless limit- || stroyed the towers of the cathedral, injured the palace, al- 
j}ed by the condition, that he pleases to do right. Whatever | most all the churches, and other public edifices, and reduced 
tends to the subversion of good order in society, is a sin to a heap of ruins many of the private houses. There is 
against society ; and though it may not be punishable by | scarcely a house which has not suffered, and a considerable 


Jail and Bridewell.—Hopes are entertained that these 
intollerable nuisances will be removed—but when, it is lett 
entirely to conjecture—at the last regular meeting of the 
committee on this subject reported in fa 





_ his own property, is a specious proposition, often! by a gentleman in this city, that on the eighteenth of No 
and confidently uttered, particularly in justification of | vember last, at six o'clock in the morning, a violent earth 


the eyes should be sealed no more in slumber, the aching g} 
orbs would soon weary of gazing on the splendours around| 
them, the ear grow dull to the listings of flattery, and the | 4 
heart once more yearn “ for that sweet sleep,’’ the gift of 
heaven, in mercy, to all mankind. Let us then show that 
we properly appreciate the blessing, by so conducting, du-|| the manifest operation 
ring the busy hours of the day, that, in the silent watshes' through a community, whether amenable or not to a judi-, sons who have been killed; although we know that fifteen 
» honest execrations of man- were buried in the churchyard, several others have been 


its laws, is deserving of its repreheasion: he, therefore, || number are in an uninhabitable state. We are very sorry 
who expends his money in the indulgence of a practice, || to add, that the calamity has been aggravated by the loss 
of which is to spread vice and ruin | of many lives. We cannot say the precise number of per- 


of the night, our sleep may be quiet and refreshing, and our |} cial tribunal, richly merits the 
dreams so vivid, that they shall mingle with the past, as a | kind. There are many evils a 
part of the things that have been. |laws can be devised to oppose a barrier; evils com 

i within the sanctuary of men’s homes, alluring from the 
|| nature of their seductions, and the secrecy which attends | | it has been iv 
: . ‘ . ©. lithem. Among these, few are more to be deplored, or more |' duration, which was at least three quarters of a minute, and 
Sage fom, © eee apple off bis compenica *} loudly to be deprecated, than the practice of gaming, account of the state of weakness in which the buildings 
head—which hazardous undertaking he accomplished with- 





g the rue 





ainst which no system of || injured, and many bodies are yet buried amo 
mitted || Notwithstanding tue movement was not as violent, perhaps 


i] . 
las that we experienced on the seventeenth of June last 








A modern William Tell.—A short time since a brick- 
layer, near Goldington, undertook, for the trifling wager 


mmparably more destructive on account of its 








which has obtained to a calamitous extent, in this city. I | were found, in consequence of the last earthquake 

| The voice of the moralist has been raised against it often! ——_$___— ~ — 
Sabbath-breaking.—The excellence of no institution has} and loudly—and, alas! vainly; yet it becomes him not to MARRIED, 

been more clearly shown, by its effects, than that of the | tire of well-doing ; but his denunciations should be freque nt Qu the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Schroeder, Mr. Thomas 

Sunday school. Instead of the hundreds and thousands of | and severe, until the press—that mighty engine of refor- || -p Ryan, to Miss Arabella Oakley 

ragged, voisy, and vicious boys, who, till within a few  mation—if it does not subdue, at least diminishes the evil On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Jobn 

vears, like the lazaroni of* Naples, seemed to have no resi-|| Few are aware of the pernicious extent to which this \7 homas, to Miss Catherine R. Vincent 

dence but the streets, no pastime but mischief, and no oc-|| practice—this leprosy of the mind—has already diffused its | On the Sth mst. by the Rev. H. Chase, Mr. Nicholas 

cupation but begging and pilfering, now, such as are met|| contagion. It has infected the old and the young, the rich | Hitchcock, to Mrs. Eliza Place. 

- i} On the 1th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Charles 

with abroad, are, for the most part, well dressed and well || and the poor, the learned aud the illiterate, Nightly, not Waters. to Miss Adriana C. Stackhouse 


out his comrade’s sustaining any injury. 





behaved, and exhibit, = their rene and in their coun- | only i private, but in places of public resort, countless On the 12th mst. by the Rev. J. Chase, Mr. Ludiam S 
tenances, gratifying evidences of the salutary influence of |tables are spread out with all-persuasive gold, luring ‘and | Haggerty, to Mrs. Jane Williams. 
that truly noble charity. Indeed, New-York, when con-|| deluding, by its baleful gleam, the covetous and the un- On the 27th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Cone, Heary W 


sidered as the commercial depot of the country, as its lar-| thinking to almost certain destruction Gambling is a Cauldwell, Esq. to Miss Susan W. Milbank 


est city, and one, the inhabitants of which comprise such! moral disease, the seeds of which lie inert, perhaps, in = 
< DIED, 

On the 9th inst. Mr. Henry B, Fleming, aged 20 years 
On the 8th inst. Mrs. Ann Bonnell, wile of Samucl Bow 


. motley and heterogeneous assemblage, of every age, co-|/every human bosom; and the opportunities of fostering 
jour, climate, and condition, cannot but be viewed as rela-| and awaking them to growth are, at the present time, in 


tively moral ; and there are few, if any large places, where! this city, most fearfully abundant. , 5 eee 
sn 2 nel, aged 42 years 





respect for the Sabbath is more generally evinced. The public haunts, at least, of this hind of dissipation On the 12th inst. Mr. John A. Wilkinson, aged 20 yea 
Still, while the praise is freely rendered, there are many ' may be trodden down. If magistrates have any regard for On the 10th inst. Mr. Lewis Breschard, aged 44 years 
causes for censure existing ; and no one, who has had occa- the laws of their own creation; if they are not themselves On the 16th inst. Mes. Gertrude O. Sackett 
ion to walk through the streets, on a Sunday, can have ,iinbued with this unhallowed spirit of speculation, let them On the Ith inst. Mrs. Ano Blakely, aged 67 years 
failed to remark flagrant violations of the law and of de- raise the strong arm of power, and crush the numerous The city inspector reports the deaths of eighty-five pri 


cency, which call loudly for redress. Among the most, receptacles of the gambler, many of which are so notorious. sons during the past week 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





POETRY. fl 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. i 
TO AN INFANT GRASPING AT A SUNBEAM. || 


Unconscious charmer ! source of sweetest joy ! 
Endearing picture of variety, 

Smile on !—and, in thy pastime, grasp the beam 
From yon proud sun, that darts in vivid rays \ 
His bright effulgence past thy infant form, 
Mocking thy artless chase. Canst thou not win, 
Dear boy, this changing, flecting attribute, 

To make a longer stay? Ah, vain pursuit! 
Desist, thou loved one !—thou canst ne’er possess 
That brilliant nothing, of a source sublime, 
Untangible as thought !—still it eludes 

Thy unremitting grasp. O semblance rare 

Of happiness in view, yet ne’er obtained !— 

Of golden joys, which busy Fancy paints 

Upon the mental vision. 


‘ 





Sweetly as falls the gentle dew, she comes 
Weaving her fairy dreams of life, and love, 

And joyousness ; transient and beautiful 

In their illusiveness—e’en as the morning’s blush ! 
And filling th’ soul with mingled harmony, 

As when it listens to the swelling strains 

Of melting music. 


Fancy, thou bland deceiver of life's cold 

And dark uncertainty !—thine is the power 

To make enchantment of futurity ! 

Hope lends her light—she guides thee to the scenes 
Most wished to come ; and thy unwearied hand, 
Too ready for the task, strews them with flowers 
Spontaneous as the spring. Whate’er the view, 
The curtained picture in the mind’s fond eye 

'Tis thine to deck !—to animate with joy, 

Or mellow with the placid smile of peace, 
Fair and undarkened as the diamond’s light 

I love thee, Fancy! and to thee I bow 

A willing votary ; thy shrine, inwreathed 

By friendship’s hand with love’s sweet blossomings, 
Claims from my throbbing heart the homage pure 

Of gladsome song. Parent of poesy ! 

Still, in the sunny beamings of thine eye, 

Let me enrobe my thoughts, and they shall be 

Blest in the beauteous light which they pursue, | 
E’en while its fairy evanescence fades. Myra. 








FROM THE BOSTON RECORDER. 
THE WELL-COMPLETED YEAR. 


Fleetly hath passed the year. The seasons came 
Duly as they are wont—the gentle Spring, 
And the delicious Summer, and the cool, 
Rich Autumn with the nodding of the grain, 
And Winter, like an old and hoary man, 
Frosty and stiff—and so are chronicled. 


We have read gladness in the new green lea! 
And in the first-blown violets; we have drank 
Cool water of the rock, and, in the shade, 
Sunk to the noon-tide slumber ; we have eat 
The mellow fruitage of the bending tree, | 
And girded to our pleasant wanderings 
When the cool wind came freshly from the hills 
And, when the tinting of the Autumn leaves 
Had faded from its glory, we have sat |! 
By the good fires of winter, and rejoiced 

! 





Over the fulness of the gathered sheaf, 


“God hath been very good!" 'Tis He whose hand | 
Moulded the sunny hills, and hollowed out t 
The shelter of the valleys, and doth keep 
The fountains in their secret places cool ; 
And it is He who leadeth up the sun, 

And ordereth the starry influences, 
And tempereth the keenness of the frost— | 
And therefore, in the plenty of the feast, 
And in the lifting of the cup, let Hin 

Have praises for the well-completed year. 





PRUDENT SIMPLICITY. 
That thou mayest injure no man, dove-like be 
And serpent-like, that none may injure thee 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIAROR. 
STANZAS. 


I have loved woman—and have felt 
My pulses quicken, and the gush 
Of feeling in me, as I've knelt 
Before her, and the mantling flush 
Came o’er my cheek—and I have wept, 
As childlike as an infant, when 
The magic eye of fondness kept 
Its full-ixed gaze upon me—then 
Have sighed, to think how hard a lot 
'Tis to be loved, and then forgot. 


My childhood was a glowing dream 
Of happiness ; and youth came on, 

And found me gliding down the stream 
Of time, as joyous as at morn, 

The bird which springs to meet the sun, 
And carols high in heaven its lay 

Of sweetness, or, when day is done, 
Flies blithely to its home away. 


I always was a worshipper 
Of Nature: I have loved to rove 
Abroad among her mountains, where 
She dwells in grandeur ; and above 
Our feeble, unassisted ken, 
Heaps up her towering cliffs, and shrouds 
Their summits in eternal clouds, 


The dwelling-place of tempests, storm, and rain. 


I loved to see her in the still 
And quiet landscape. “Twas a joy 
To me to sit beside a rill 
Of sparkling waters, and to toy 
Along its banks, and spend my hours 
In culling from the various flowers 
Which decked them. 


Such sights and scenes I’ve loved; and one 
There was who gazed with me, and felt 
And thought as I did, that alone 
To gaze she never could have knelt 
In adoration, such as ours, 
Of Nature. “Twas a fleeting dream— 
Still youth’s not gone—yet I, to her 
Whose fond, devoted worshipper, 
I was and am—am as a wave 
Of the wild sea—as one whose lot 
It is to be unloved—forgot. > 





FROM THE MEMORIAL 
SAINT CECILIA. 


Behold this broad uplifted brow, 
These orient eyes of liquid light— 
Pure, thoughtful, calm—gaze on, till thou 
Art gladdened with the glorious sight. 


The chastened soul, that melts serene 
From fervent eyes thus heavenward cast, 
May tell that passion here hath been, 
But, O, ‘tis passion over-past. 
Thus to refine her soul from dross, 
Divine Cecilia long had striven : 
At last, she kissed the blessed cross, 
And gave her youth, her life, to heaven 


Still was her deep-devoted soul 

Rapt with the love of sacred song : 
And first she bade the organ roll 

Its awful melody along. 


She joined the pealing organ’s note 
Majestic to the holy hymn, 

And taught the swelling tones to float 
Around the echoing cloisters dim - 


Till once, ‘tis said, a seraph came— 
So sweetly swelled the notes of love— 
Wreathed round her brows the glory-flame 
And caught her to the realms above 


Since, though an angel now she sings, 
When spirits fain would mount on hig! 

The sainted votaress lends her wings, 
And melts the soul in harmony 


———— ee ——————————e 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SONG. 


Love sits upon thy youthful brow, 
And pleasure smiles around thee ; 

Life’s morning beams are shining now, 
Joy's silken cords have-bound thee : 

By fairy-hands thy wreath is twined, 
Sweet fragrance o’er thee flinging ; 

Love's rose within my heart is shrined, 
And buds of hope are springing. 

Life’s eve will come—thy twilight hours 
In faded splendour lighting ; 

The wreaths that deck thy morning bowers, 
Time's passing breath is blighting : 

But when all other joys depart, 
And pleasure’s rays are fading ; 

Love's flowers will bloom within my heart, 
Though gloom our souls is shading. r 





THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 


I knew a beautiful and gentle maid 

Whom proud and haughty parents crossed in love 
I knew her in her cradle, saw her laid 

In the cold earth, and many mourn above. 
1 heard her father breathe the stern command 
Which broke her heart, while it unclasped her hand 


She did not love unworthily—ber choice 

Was of a poor, low-born, but virtuous youth ; 
One gifted by the general public voice, 

With heart to love and serve the God of truth : 
And then he had a brow, and eye, and hair 
Of beauty. O, they were a glorious pair! 


Her parents spurned him, bade him choose a bride 
Among the base-born menials of the land ; 
They said their daughter bore a name of pride, 
And wealth and rank alone might ask her hand 
He bowed his head, he pressed his suit no more, 
Wiped off a tear, then left his native shore. 


She saw him pace, with mournful step, the strand— 
She saw his gallant bark depart the bay— 
Convulsively she waved her lily hand— 
"Twas reason’s last, and madness’ first essay. 
Thenceforth her words were wild, and her dark ey« 
Was lit up, like a heated August sky. 


She never broke into the frenzied shout 

Of senseless laughter, nor bemoaned her fate : 
But sate, all patiemly, the long day out, 

Her head leant on ber hand, her look sedate— 
’Twas only in her eye, or when she spoke, 
That you could know how deep had been the stroke 


Then rued her sire his stern, unnatural part: 

He tried to sooth her with kind words and fair ; 
He bade her take her Henry to her heart, 

And said he lived. She sighed, and asked him where 
And, with the name, a passion of deep grief 
Burst out, and gave her breaking heart relief. 


She was herself once more, and tenderly 

She bung, all weeping, on her mother’s neck 
Who gently kissed the pearly drops away, 

And strove to re-assure the drooping wreck ; 
And then they told her, were she on a throne, 
And crowned, her Henry still should be her own 


It was too late—more fevered grew her cheek, 
Each day the hectic flush gained on the rose ; 

At constant strife with thought, and grown too weak 
To cope with pain, she sunk in death's repose ; 

And I, her father’s friend, beld the sad trust, 

To see this peace-wrecked girl laid in the dust. 





O, power of love! so fearful, yet so fair 

Life of our life on earth, yet kin to care. 
et 

GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
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